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simplicity. In certain admirable recent studies1
one of the best equipped of our younger critics
has dwelt on the great difficulty presented by "the
paradoxical thread which runs through the Russian
character." Thirty-five years ago this element of
paradox was unrecognised and undefined, even by
the Russians themselves. It puzzled and baffled
Vogue, with his logical Latin instinct, his perfect
reasonableness, his austere and authoritative temper
of mind, but it rather fascinated than repelled him.
What we have to deal with here, however, is not
the genius of Russia in itself, but the effect of that
genius on the mind of a Frenchman destined,
through his assimilation of certain elements in
it, to exercise a great influence on his own people.
Whether Vogue really comprehended Russia or not
is a question which I am not competent to answer,
and it lies aside from the present discussion. What
is interesting at this moment is the fact that a
young French writer, resident in St. Petersburg
between 1875 and 1882, carefully cultivating a rich,
full style which he restrained within the limits of
an almost classic purity, employed that style, with
all its gravity of reflection and profusion of imagery,
on the interpretation of an alien literature which
was remarkable for the opposites of all these
qualities, for turbulence, redundancy, stubbornness,
exaggerated emotion, and sensuous extravagance of
fancy. The strange material on which he worked

1 " Landmarks in Russian Literature," by Maurice Baring.
(Methuen & Co., 1910.)